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small revolutionary party In religion and of all
those thousands of newly enriched men among
whom were now divided the spoils of the Church.
They accepted in Parliament (which was entirely
composed of their class) the reconciliation with
Rome, but only on condition that they could keep
the monastic lands; and each of them would
certainly have felt more secure in his ill-gotten
gains with Elizabeth instead of Mary on the
throne.
At the very beginning of her reign the matter
of her marriage went wrong. It was imperative
that she should be married soon, that there should
be an heir to the throne. Gardiner, her Chancellor
and chief minister, advised a marriage with a
semi-royal cousin, Courtenay, the only suitable
native candidate. But he was quite a young man,
dissolute and therefore repulsive to her; she
decided against Gardiner's advice, and after
much hesitation and repeated prayer she deter-
mined to marry her cousin Philip, the Emperor's
son, to whom had been given the Kingdom of
Spain and the Netherlands: a man fifteen
years younger than herself.
This marriage was somewhat unpopular
throughout England but was especially so in
London and the Home Counties. It was most
unpopular with the rich, because, throughout
Europe the quarrel of the Reformation was now